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Drastic Cut j in 1 Ford Prices 


Effective Z mediately 


"Huge Sales during 1926 cut production costs 


_ Saving passed to ‘public in lower prices 


“Sales of alice: 10, 000 Ford Cars and Trucks during 1926 have vedeced on the 
% production and sales costs of Ford Cars in the Japan plant. | 
_ Conforming with a long standing ‘policy, this saving is being passed on to the 


: es public in the shape of reduced prices. 
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“OIL COOK 5 STOVES 


Rok economy, cleanliness and cool kitchens during the warmer 
months use NEW PERFECTION oil cook stoves and ovens whether you 
you are living in the city, the country or at the beaches. 


For best results 
use NONPAREL 
or ATLANTIC 
Kerosene Oil. 


We carry in stock one, two and three burner stoves ranging in 
price from Yen 16.00 to Yen 65.00, and a full line of ovens and ac- 
cessories. On sale by our dealers and agents throughout Korea. When 
in Seoul ask at “Manfords’ for a demonstration, or visit our own 
show room. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Main Office for Korea—175 Gishudori, Seoul 
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THE RISING SUN PETROLEUM CO., LTD. 
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World Famous for Greatest Efficiency and Mileage. 
OBTAINABLE FROM AUTHORISED DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Manufacturers of 
PARAFFIN WAX & STEARINE CANDLES 


of ‘every description, also 
ILLUMINATING, FUEL, LUBRICATING AND MOTOR 
OILS AND PARAFFIN WAX 


THE RISING SUN PETROLEUM CoO., LTD. 
75 Takezoe-cho, Itchome, Seoul | 
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i] “Davidson, Seoul’ H W D A \ | LD S C) W Kokamon, No. 387 
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SEIDAIMON, SEOUL 
Importer and Manufacturers’ Representative 


“ALLSTEEL” OFFICE FURNISHINGS. | Solve the Problem of :- Where to file it! 
LETTER FILING CABINETS :- For Secure Recording and Ready Reference 
of all Correspondence. 
SAFES :- For Permanent Preservation of Important Papers. 
STEEL CABINETS :- For Storage of Supplies Secure from Pilferers. 
HANDY REFERENCE CABINETS :- For Easy Accessibility of Files required Daily. 
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ASBESTOS CEMENT SHEETS AND TILES. 

Roofing Tiles :- Of the Best, for Permanent Roofs. 

Ceiling and Partition Wall Sheets :- See them Erected. 

School Blackboards : For large or small Requirements. 
SIMMON’S BEDS. Cots, Folding Beds, Three Quarter Beds, Double Beds, Brass Beds, Cribs. 
LIFE INSURANCE with the SUN LIFE OF CANADA. 


THE CHINESE GOSPEL | | the new stoter at ove 
BUILDING ASSOCIATION The Pleasanton Hotel 


Henry F. Sanborn, Manager 
6 


A first class moderate priced com- 
fortable and quiet hotel. Running hot and 
eold water in all rooms. ; 


To my many friends and patrons in 
Korea: Please book to Sannomiya station 
and be sure to see that your baggage is] 
CONTRACTORS on the train at Shimonoseki. Kindly tele- 
AND BUILDERS graph or write when you are coming and 


Meceicacstele. Furniture you will be met at Sannomiya station. 


of every description Do not be mislead by any other hotel 


MANAGER, K. 0. WANG announcement 
26 Chong Dong, Seoul 
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~ PHOENIX BLUE CHINAWARE 


NEAT—POPULAR-CHEAP 


SOLE AGENTS FOR CHOSEN 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


TRADE DEPARTMENT 
INSIDE WEST GATE, SEOUL 


CALL AND SEE SAMPLES—OR WRITE FOR PRICE-LIST 
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| Publictions 
WORLD DOMINION : 


An International Review of Christian Progress. A Unique Magazine—Surveys 
the World— Advocates widespread Evangelism—Is the Authority on the Indigenous 
Church. Issued Quarterly : Annual subscription 4/6 post paid. (¥ 2.40) 

THE TASK OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH: A World Survey 

This epoch-marking work is the first attempt yet made to survey the religious 
situation throughout the world in a single volume and in an attractive and readable 
form. Price 8/- post paid. (¥ 4.20) 

THE INDIGENOUS CHURCH AND THE SURVEY SERIES 

The Indigenous Church. By 8. J. W. Clark. Price 5d post paid (25 Sen) 

Indigenous Ideals in Practice. By W. F. Rowlands. Price 7d post paid (30 Sen) 

Education inthe Native Church. By Roland Allen. Price 7d post paid (30 Sen) 

The Land of the Vanished Church. A Survey of North Africa. By J. J. Cooksey. 

Price 2/3 post paid (¥ 1.20) 
A GREAT EMANCIPATION: A Survey of Nyasaland. By W. J. W. Roome F. R.G.S. 
With map. Price 3/4 post paid (¥ 225) ‘ 
Particulars of other publications in these series 
may be had on application. 


CHorld Dominion Press, 
1 Tudor Street, London. €. C. 4., England. 


ESTEY ORGANS 


Over 400,000 have been 
MADE AND SOLD 


GHorld Bominion Press 


Five different Styles in either 
OAK or WALNUT 
carried in stock 


TERMS—MAKE -YOUR OWN 


We will put an Estey Organ 
in any Korean church on the 


guarantee of the supervising 
foreign missionary 


|W. W. TAYLOR & €6., SEOUL 
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Foreign made goods are stocked, including 


@ 
& 
3 BLANKETS : 
DRESS GOODS  — } 
TRAVELLING RUGS, DOWN QUILTS, | 
_ SUITINGS, OVERCOATINGS, UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, . 
COOKING UTENSILS, OIL STOVES, NOTIONS, 
FANCY GOODS, PERFUMERY, SOAPS, 
_ UMBRELLAS AND WALKING 
STICKS, ATHLETIC GOODS ! 


wy 


FINE SCOTCH FINGERINGS | 
| ; AND 


WOOL YARNS > 
(which carry a special Discount) | 

Leather Goods, Needle Cases, Mirrors, Padlocks, Tickings, 

Sheetings, Linens, Wool Flannel, Ete. 

We also carry FUJI SILK in stock . 
IMPORTED DIRECT FOR MANFORD’S | 
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Brass Band that accompanied the Rev. W. F. Bull on 
his Evangelizing Trips 
(See page 1380) 


The Crowd gathers for a Tent Meeting during the 
Rev. W. F. Bull’s Tour 


(See page 130) 
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The Ministry of Money 
or The Story of Five Hundred Dollars 


RoscogE C. COEN ae 


(Evangelistic, Presbyterian Mission North, Seoul) 


AVE YOU EVER BEEN asked to give 
money for some special cause of the 
mission field ? Have you ever wonder- 

ed what any particular given sum of money 
accomplished ? Have you ever heard an ar- 
dent missionary tell, publicly or privately: 
what a certain sum of money given for a 
particular cause would accomplish ?: No doubt 
most of the readers of this article could an- 
_ swer in the affirmative to all of these ques- 
tions. I am equally sure that you will con- 
tinue to hear these appeals; give your money; 
and wonder just what it did. It is inevitable 
that it should be so. Most of our gifts to 
missions must of necessity be drops that fall 
into the ocean of funds that are needed for 
carrying on the great enterprise of missions. 
They lose their identity; the results they 
accomplish are not distinguishable in the 
general progress of the work throughout the 
world. There is a feeling of joy in the con- 
sciousness that we are doing our bit and have 
our reward, but for most of us it lacks the 
‘kick’ that comes from knowing exactly ‘what 
my dollar did !’ 

It is because of this element in our make-up 
that so many people will give for special 


causes more frequently and in larger amounts . 


than they will contribute to a general budget 
ofa Board. How many people their are, and 
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the spi for a particular Bible-woman ; ie 
ad wnfimtum! And yet, when we stop to 
think, we all must know that the dollars that 
are lost, as it were, in the general budget are_ . 
no less (probably more) consecrated and use- Wd 
ful than the tagged money that does a speci- 
fic task. Where could the pupil you suppor i: 
go to school if the general budget did not . 
provide for our mission schools; where. would - 
your particular leper or orphan be cared for cia 
it were not'for the general budget funds that 
pay for the asylums.and those who run them ; | 
of what use would your building be were it 
not for the budget that provides for the an- : 
nual running expenses ; and where would the ot 
Bible. woman work, but for the churches and — 
workers who are provided largely from the | 
general funds? So it goes, the one supports — 
and supplements the other. Both the budget — 
and gifts for specific work must be maintained — 
to carry on our work and.to give the thrill 
that every ‘cheerful giver’ rightfully desires. 
Provision is made for both by all our Church © 
agencies by authorizing certain desirable, — 
special appeals ; by having certain individuals i. 
and churches support particular missionaries, 
or the work of definite stations on the mission 
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. oth, for the healthful development of the 
’ work on the field and for the cultivation and 

taining of a vital interest among the givers 
1 the home lands. It is to stimulate this in- 
st that I here tell the most interesting and 
ing story of a specia gift of five 


: lack of proper facilities for borrowing 
1ey exaggerate the situation. These groups 


able and often neohibitive if it must all be 
ra ed and paid at one time. ‘If money could 


_ the interest annually, to say nothing of reduc- 
Ying the principal. There will be few among 
those who read this article who will not have 
had a part in the struggle for paying off a 
i 5 church debt, and you will all with understand- 
ing sympathize with your brothers on the 
_ foreign field who thus engage in the same 
struggle against greater odds. 
“iy ‘Seeing these conditions, and recognizing 
the limitations they put upon the development 
_ of churches in the country, some missionaries 
_ from Seoul Station, Korea, made an appeal 
_ for asmall sum of money that might be used 
- asachurch erection fund such as the Church 
in America has had for years. In’ 1907 a 
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Christian gentleman in America was 
enough to see the need and generous enough 
to give $500 to Seoul Station to be used for a 
church erection fund from which loans should 
be made to needy groups of Christians. The 
rules required that no church be allowed to 
borrow more then one fifth the total amount — 
to be used for building or repairs. For six 
years loans were made to churches with only 
the church members and the buildings given 
as security. Later the Missionary in charge of 
the territory where the church was to be 
built was also made responsible for the repay- 
ment of the loans. Finally in 1922 the principal 
was placed in the bank and the interest only 
used for gifts, not loans, to groups for asmall 
part of the cost of a building. All three ways 
of dealing with the fund had advantages and 
disadvantages, but it seems that the last plan 
mentioned, on the whole, is most satisfactory. 
During the past 19 years the fund has been 
in use (1907-1927), 31 loans and 6 gifts have 
‘been made to almost as many groups, though 
in a very few cases a group has had help two 
different times. The largest loan was $ 250 
(the only loan to a city church) and the small- 
est loan was $5, with the average for the 31 
loans of $78. The largest gift was $50, the 
smallest $ 4, and the average for the six gifts 
was $22. When we remember that after 
forty years of work in the Seoul territory we 
have about 90 church buildings of one kind or 
another, it appears that the erection fund has 
assisted in the building of one third of them 
in the last 19 years. To state the case 
differently, we have spend the original $ 500 
three times, and still have it in the bank pro- 
ducing interest that will help still other 
church groups in the future. Where is there 
another $ 500 that has served a larger pur- 
pose or done a more beneficent work for the 
Lord? Truly, there is a ministry of money, if 
it be only dedicated to the cause of Christ and 
administered wisely in His name. When you 
wonder where your money goes and what it 
does, remember this story, and know that 
field and in many other ways. There would, a 
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: aa a work for the Lord year after year, 
and the work they do is compounded with the 
passing of the years—maybe long after you 
have forgotten this gift. I wonder whether 
the one who gave this money (or his heirs 
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if he be gone to his reward) remembers? a 
Herhaps not, for it was only a small gift 
among many in a philanthropy ne & 
millions of dollars. . ie 


S. J. PRocror ae 


OHN BUNYAN, in some editions of Pil- 
’ grim’s Progress, makes reference to en- 
tering ‘‘a field full of mountains.’’ This 
so adequately describes the Korea Mission ter- 
ritory of the United Church of Canada as to 
leave very little more to be said. The Ham 
Kyung Dos, as the Northern and Southern 
Provinces are sometimes called, are the water- 
shed of North Korea and the highest portion 
of Korea. Going north from Puk Chong the 
average attitude is from 2000 to 3000 feet 
abeve sea level and the peaks of these ridges 
often register 5,000 feet and over. 


The whole region of North Korea and Man- 


churia may be compared to a great wheel, with 
crooked spokes, laid down on the ground. 
The hub is the famous extinct volcano, called 
by the Chinese Chang Pack Tu San, and 
usually described on English maps as the 
Ever White Mountain. This mountain is 
about 9,600 feet high and the crater has ser- 
rated edges and seems to be about 20 miles 
in length. In the crater is a lake several miles 
long and from half a mile to 3 miles wide. 
The water flows out by subterranean pass- 
ages and forms the sources of the Yalu River, 
the Tumen River and the largest branch of 
the Sungari river which flows northward into 
the Amur and on tothe land of otters and 
polar bears. The spokes of the wheel are the 
- various spurs which begin from the Paik Tu 
San and traverse North Korea both to the 
east and to the west and southwards. These 
are known as the Musan range and its spurs 
throw off branches in an outward direction 
from the hub, and when they arrive at the 
northeast coast of Korea we find stretches of 
coast that are a problem for the railroad 


a a 
engineers. Going south from Sungjin, where i o 
one of these spurs comes down to the coast, me a 
there are sixteen tunnels in seventeen miles Fe 
of the newly built railroad, with picturesque — i 
glimpses of the Sea of.Japan in between. = 8 
The trip from Hamheung to Puk Chung is: : 
as fine as a journey along the St. Lawrence in 
the region of the Thousand Islands. Beauti-_ - 
ful harbours, fishing villages nestling in lite: i 
tle coves, mountain plains and forests are at ay 
here in endless variety. ye ae + 
This north-east coast has many places _ 
where basalt pillars stand up like great reed 
organs. Grants’ Causeways and Fengal caves | 
are here for the exploring, and the winds play 
tunes among them when the fierce autumnal — 
storm’s begin. Years ago it was a very dan-- 
gerous coast and even now, despite the exten: oe . 
lent lighthouse service, there are a few on 
wrecks every year. In Yi Won county you . 
may find a balancing rock that swings with 
the weight of asingle human being on its 
houselike sides. Wonsan Harbour is world- ¥ 
famous and can accommodate a whole fleet of. 
warships ; there are many other smaller but —__ 
fine and beautiful harbours along this coast. 
One I know is named Yang Hwa which might © a 
be called “Eureka!” It is land-locked a R — 
in the exact shape of a horseshoe. a 
For many years our highlands depended up- 
on the coastwise shipping service and there : iy 
are numerous ports and harbours that still 
depend upon such service as the boats go- 
ing from port to port can give. Thereisa ; 
brisk trade in freight and passengers between s— 
all these ports but from Wonsan to Manchuria 
there is a steady flow of emigrants, both Ko- 
rean and Chinese.. Afew years ago as many 
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0, 0 Clic passed through Wonsan on 


r way north in one year. A direct line of 
ers to Japan entering the beautiful port 
‘suruga only 12 hours from Yokohama is a 
7 pleasant way of making a trip to Japan. 
forty hours’ voyage across. The rail- 


is nearly completed and you may bridge 
Ps by a 100 mile auto trip over pictur- 


way between Wonsan and Vladivostock, 
uite near the coast, is another extinct 


hills, hence it has weathered more and is 
tto wind sculpture in addition. From 
tside no-one would ever suspect such a 
as meets the eye once you get to the 
f the crater. Cathedral shaped spurs, 
. shaped hills, and many fantastic shapes 
i themselves to the eye. The crater is 


_ But there are 
The 


The pecupallent of these hivhiands by Ko- 
ns has only taken place during the last 500 


; parts of it and the rest was virgin forest. 
: ‘Political exiles were sent into this region be- 
yond Hamheung, and Kapsan county in par- 
ticular earned an unsavoury reputation for this 
reason. Poor adventurers, by cutting or burn- 
ing down the forest lands, made farms for 
themselves, and the Manchurians retired 


now, made swift doweakes upon Gee tiles 3 
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beyond the Yalu. 


and extracted toll of them. Twenty years 
ago a band of Chinese robbers made their 
way from Manchuria almost to the coast. 
They looted and burned the walled town of 
Myong Chon and to this day no Korean re- 
sidences are seen within the walls. The Ko- 
reans rebuilt outside the town. Heisanchin 
and Hoiryung were frontier outposts to guard 
the land from just such raids, but they were 
not very effective. 

The inhabitants of these highlands are not all 
tall though there are many tall men and women 
among them. The effect of environment is 
seen in the greetings common among them. 
‘Have you dropped down?” “Hello! have 
you come over ?”’ (i. e. the pass) there being 
no other way in or out of that valley except 
over a pass. There are many dialects spoken 
in the different areas. 

The characteristics of these isolated and 
often very ignorant people are independence, 
reticence, and conservatism amounting almost 
to stubbornness, on the one hand, and on the 
other hand, loyalty and credulity towards any 
who show them a better way, or even seem to 
do so. 

The economic conditions along the coast are, 
on the whole, relatively better than any that I 
have seen south of Hamheung or across on 
the north western side of Korea. Inland, too, 
the farming communities are short of ready 
money, but in kind they have a little over and 
above their necessities. This is borne out by 
the statistics of our mission which show that 
the average giving for all Church purposes for 
the years 1925-26 was almost $9 per head. 
Living conditions have greatly improved since 
1916 and a much higher standard of living has 
for several years been maintained. The eco- 


nomic crisis of a few years ago caused great 


distress and many went bankrupt ; some who 
had once been considered rich are not in that 


class any longer; inaland where they are 
used to living on oats, peas, beans and barley _ 


they cannot all be driven away even by 


- 


| 
/ 
| 
| 
| 


salled hardships. 
aa potatoes grown in the hills. I saw one recent- 
ly that made the major portion of a meal for 
three foreigners. Swede turnips and wheat 
are sometimes seen in the north. 

The three gréat products of this province 
are beans, dried fish, and lumber. 
is carried on along the upper reaches of the 
Yalu for a distance of seventy miles or more. 
The big rafts are made up at Sin Kal Pa. The 
whole length of the Tumen and the rivers that 
flow into Hamheung and Wonsan harbours 
are also increasingly used for flatation of 
lumber during the rainy seasons. The rail- 
roads are also assisting i in its oenaho mic op 
distribution. 

. The species of cod-fish at on the east 
coast is known to the Koreans all over the 

peninsula as Myong Tae from the fact that 

such fish were first caught, dried and distribut- 
ed from Myong Chon county. Now, however, 
the industry is common to the whole of the 
coast and every port has a few tons for ship- 
ment about this time of the year. Canning 
factories for clams and oysters and other shell 
fish, as well as the famous tunny fish and 
octopus, and drying sheds for drying salmon, 
perch and cod, are established at several 
places along the coast. A marine station for 
the conservation of the fish, biological study 
and experimentation is stationed on an island 
in Wonsan harbour. The Seoul market 
receives a good part of its fish supply from 
Wonsan and efficient fishing fleets are being 


built up in many ports with motor trawlers: 


and carriers in attendance on the sailing 
boats. 
_ The staple crop of the hillsmen is beans. If 
some method of handling them in bulk at the 
shipping ports could be designed the great de- 
crease in the cost of handling and freighting 
would accelerate the distribution and increase 
the profits. It would also benefit the farmers, 
at least there would be a hope of it. 
_ Another felt need is for oil-cake plants so 
‘that beans could be reduced to oil and the 
_bean-cake FeSIaUe used locally for cattle-feed 
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There are great crops of. 


Lumbering . 
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ands in fattening cattle for the market, rors 
has about 1,600,000 head of cattle. Ido not 
know the precise number in our two province 
but my guess would be that about 500, 000 
of the total is to be found in our district. . 


In Memory of Hon. Yi Sang 01 
J: 8.) Gaus, D..D: 


GREAT, GOOD MAN has passed om 
among us, great in mind, great dea 
heart, great in soul. We shall not see © 
his like again—Yi Sang Chai. The light o < 
eye, the sound of his voice, the marked chee 
of his presence made hima master of met 
So wide of soul, so sensitive of mental touch 
so supremely gifted of humour, back again 
his memory comes, filling the eyes 
infinite longing. The buoyant sallies of s 
youth, the proud upward steps of his m a 
hood, the dignified years of his long 1 
evening combined in a personality that 
who knew him will ever see haloéd in grate 
ful memories. 
How little we can say that touches th 
really great and good. There are no ad 
tives, no descriptive phrases, no simile 
no comparisons. He was himself sublim 
his simplicity, supremely above the hap: 
ings of the day, or the changing wheel: 
fortune. 
Later the writer hopes to put into hur 


andl best the friendly faithful years of Yi Sang. 
Chai. May others arise like him to call Korea 


ful service for the future. 
On the occasion of his last visit to my home, ~ 
pointing to Chung Mong-joo’s portrait on the 
wall he said: “Because he died, he lives.” 
How true it is, thou great good friend! Be-* 
cause Yi Sang Chai died to those things the 
world counts worth the while, the world dies 3 
today while he lives. ees 


Oh great good heart, who cheered and hennede us on 5 as 
Oh master-soul who ‘points us heaven high ! alee al 
May we who live, live so that when we die ERE Mir Sante 
Hushed lips will say, ‘‘A great, good heart is Sones 


R. YISANG CHAI had already spent a 
long and useful life before beginning 
"his service with ‘the Young Men’s 
hristian Association. When he was in 
rica as a member of the first Korean 
gation ever sent to Washington he asked 
th Chinese Ambassador one day, what it was 
made America great. “To be perfectly 


if Mr. Yi did not find at that time what He 
tht for in the Bible he learned many 
ir things in America and returned to 
Korea a young and ardent reformer. He 
soon found himself a political prisoner under 
the‘old Korean regime. While in prison he 
d an opportunity to join a Bible class. 


os mn and compared it with the Confucian 
: aay Buddhistic classics, the result was that 


3 " mendous influence in the Korean Chureh, 
| Later on Mr. Yi was restored to favor and be- 


“Gillett and Dr. Gale had already inkante mel 
Mr. Yi in the work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. This interest so in- 
___¢ereased that even while he was secretary of 
i the Imperial Cabinet he accepted the chair- 
/ manship of the educational department of the 
_Y.M.C. A. When asked by another member 
of the cabinet as to his reasons for this he 


i replied that he felt that by serving the As- 


Yi Sang Chai’s Services to the Y. M. C. A. 


F, M. BROCKMAN 
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sociation in this capacity he was rendering 
the largest service to the nation. 

When political changes came to Korea Mr. 
Yi resigned from office and at that time I ap- 
proached him on the subject of becoming 
a member of our Association staff. Like 
many another Korean leader he felt that his 
work was complete and that nothing was left 
for him but to retire to the country to die. 
He finally consented, however, to postpone 
his retirement for three months and to join 
our staff for that brief length of time. The re- 
sult was that he became so engrossed in the 
wonderful possibilities of service, and in bring- 
ing ‘‘life’? to the young men and boys of the 
nation, that never again did the prospect of 
retirement to a quiet country spot allure him. 
His life was poured out for the youth of 
Korea and the last years of his life indeed 
proved that the best was yet to be. 


Mr. Yi had the rare gift of growing younger 
each year. He was undoubtedly the youngest. 
man on our staff. Once, on a trip to Japan, 
he saw for the first time in a hotel some - 
American girls with bobbed hair. He was 
much taken with the new custom and re- 
marked on the comfort and convenience of 
the new style. It is not strange that one 
whose mind was always open to new ideas 
should have been the ideal leader for the 
youth of the country. No one entered more 
deeply than Mr. Yi Sang Chai into the politi- 
cal aspirations of his people, yet no one was a 
more wise and sane counsellor to fiery spirits 
and hot-blooded youth. At one time when 
the tension was peculiarly high a meeting was’ 
held in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium. It wags 
feared that someone might start a ‘“mansei” 
cry which had always to be given three times 
with uplifted hands. Mr. Yi presided at the 
meeting and standing before the crowded hall 
he said in his quiet voice ‘‘If anyone feels like 
calling “mansei” we hope that he will seat 


Il “‘mansei”” ‘bat. refrain Sa saying . 
ansei.” Mr. Yihad said “mansei”’ three 
times each time with hands uplifted, but so 
quietly had he done it that the audience only | 
by degrees work up to what had happened 
‘and responded. by shouts of laughter. The 
_ tension was broken and the situation saved. 
At another time a leader noted for advanced 
political views was scheduled to address a 
meeting at the Association. The next day re- 
porters called on Mr. Yi with accounts of the 
speech. Point by point they went over what 
the getleman had said, while Mr. Yi from time 
to time nodded his head. When they had 
finished Mr. Yi said, ‘There is only one cor- 
rection I should like to make on that report. 
Mr. So-and-So was unfortunately unable to 
come last night and so did not address the 
meeting at all.’ Among a people rich in the 
- sense of humor Mr. Yi’s rare and delightful 
humor shone out.. Many times in hard and 
difficult situations his inimitable sense of fun 
saved not only the situation but our sense of 
values as well. 
But nothing could so truly characterize this 
wonderful life as to say he was the spiritual 
father_of us all. At one time a very high 
Japanese official asked for an interview with 
him. “Tell him,” Mr. Yi sent back word, 
i“that I shall be very happy to see him to talk 
about becoming a Bay That is the only 
‘thing Iam interested i in.” To him the eternal 
values were supreme and for him to live 


et 


¢. é 


| These are the gifts I ask of Thee, Spirit serene 
Strength for the daily task ; 
- Courage to face the road ; 
Good cheer to help me pony the traveller’s load ; 
_ And for the hours of rest that come between, 
_ An inward joy in all things heard and seen. _ 
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A PRAYER 


eant to preach Christ. Some few years a 
Mr. Yi lost a well-beloved grandson whos 
presence would have meant comfort an 
to him in his advancing age. But there 
no deep sadness nor sorrow in Mr. Yi’s. 
His faith rose triumphant over his loss. 
has just gone on a little way ahead,” sa 
Yi “and I shall see him again soon.” 

His dominating influence, like Nee 


might cost him individually. Some # 
he came to me and said, “This will neve 
“What will never do?” I responded. 
have only eight hundred men in Bible clas 
at the present time’? said he “and Ww m 
have at least eighteen hundred.”’ On 
venture of faith he embarked and before | 
end of that year he saw his hope realize 
eighteen hundred men gathered in the 
of the Book he loved so well and which 
led him out into the abundant life. 

His wise and far-seeing judgment, | 


elements and his spirit and ideals ne 
so deeply planted in our movement the 
will endure. 


These are the sins I fain would have The 
away. 
Malice and cold disdain ; hot anger, sullen hate 5 
Scorn of the lowly, envy of the great ; 
And discontent that casts a shadow gray 
On all the brightness of a common day. 


Henry VAN DYKE. hg 


HEN OUR FIRST CHILD was a ‘year 
old his mother and I not only believed 
in foreign missions but together cher- 

the hope that our little boy, when grown, 

-worthily represent the Master on the 

n mission field. Soon the question arose, 

took him at once to the Orient, where 

oy he could come to know and love 


eir aguas. would he not be fire likely 
r "and to heed God’s call to such foreign 


attractive, 

xt, difficulties begin to emerge; no Mission 
‘d would ever commission for foreign 
vice a man over sixty years old, if for 
other reason than the impracticability of 


- effect: “What need of an earthly if 
sa heavenly commission? As to lan- 


‘ b eine at your own charges ?” 
Thus it was brought to pass that we took 
r little boy when he was two anda half 


‘i xed ‘to ie Poker mission enterprise in 
_ Korea by the enthusiastic welcome that was 
accorded us. 
c the first of the three unbreakable cords 
. twisted, leading naturally to “Faith” which 
| was to follow. 


‘yi We were blessed indeed, for we had found 
- oUR work; work that included all the delights 


Mr. DeCamp’s Resignation 


Hope, i tite and Love; the Three-Fold Unbreakable Cord 


Thus Hope was realized, and 


of that in the homeland but divorced from tie . 


latter’s handicaps. In twoyears I had been 
chosen editor of Korea’s monthly mission 
periodical and also pastor of Union Church of 
Seoul, continuing this work until now. 

The appreciation manifested by this people 
is indeed wonderful. 
service my seventy-fifth birthday arrived. I 
scarcely noted the fact for ‘‘We live in thoughts, 
not figures on the dial. ‘Besides, we are as- 
sured that ‘‘Nuthin lies like figgers’’ but this 
people had not forgotten. That day my family 
was surprise to find the weekly prayer meet- 


ing crowded. After the usual opening service — 


a paper was read reciting the gracious min- 
istries of their seventy-five years young pas- 
tor, which was capped by the presentation of 
a book of nearly a hundred personal letters 
from different parts of Korea, reinforced 
with a financial clasp which enabled Mrs. 
DeCamp and myself to make a two months’ 
tour of China. Thus, Appreciation through 
Hope had developed Faith, the second cord 
in the unbreakable bond suggesting the 
strength of a rope. 


The pull of our five children toward the 
homeland, for the sake of better schools, led 
by the eldest who helped to bring our family 
to Korea and is now in the United States pre- 
paring for foreign mission service, induced 
their father, at the Annual Church meeting in 
May, to resign. It seemed the only thing to 
do. I cannot describe the sad, glad responses 
that followed. This meeting transcended 
the one of four years ‘previously as two are 
greater than one. Now there were two papers 
—one for the congregation and another for 
the Editorial Board, while the remarks of the 
treasurer in behalf of all Korea, capped by the 
golden sheaf which was more than twice as 


large as the previous one, indicating that Hope 
: and Faith had fruited into a Love which to- 


After twelve years of | 


ok: constitutes an unbreakable cable, for 
ever uniting us in cooperative mission effort. 
_ One end of this cable will abide with you in 
_ Korea and the other with us in the homeland. 
When any of us shall pass behind the veil, 
from the “darkly” to the “face to face” vision, 
a we shall see that this cable of Hope, Faith 
. and Love was not only reliable in its texture, 
but especially at its ends for they consist of 
anchors of souls, ‘‘sure and steadfast, entering 
into that which is within the veil, whither 
Jesus our forerunner hath already entered.” 


A PRESENTATION 


At the Annual Church Meeting of the Seoul 
Union Church, on the occasion of his resigna- 
tion, a cheque for Yen 1,500 was handed to 
the pastor, the Rev. A. F. DeCamp, as a token 
of appreciation and good wishes on the part 
of the congregation. In addition to those 
from the membership contributions to this 
gift were received from members of the fol- 
lowing country Stations :— 


Methodist Episcopal Method. Epis., South 
Chemulpo Songdo 
Haiju Wonsan 
Pyengyang Choonchun 
Wonju Australian Presbyt’n. 
United Ch. of Canada = Chinju 
Hamheung Fusanchin 
Hoiryung Kyumasan 
Lungchingtsun Northern Presbyterian 
Sungchin Chairyung 
Wonsan Chungju 
‘Presbyterian, South Hingking 
~Chunju Pyengyang 
Kunsan Syenchun 
Kwangju Taiku 
- Soonchun 
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. a A Resolution 


3 'HEREAS, after having finished what 
most might easily have cons 


of years which would considerably orca 
average on the foreign field, and 


and the joy of helping ina great worth-y 
task, and 


KOREA MISSION FIELD during the perio 
to 1927, anche 


THEREFORE be it resolved that we the men ‘ 
bers a the Editorial Board fc hereby ¢ ex ) 


fiiduehor the coming years. | We 
On behalf of the Editorial Board, = 


B. W. BILLINGS, P e es 
R. C. COEN. 


~ Elijah’s Mantle Falls ts a aay 


TER SEVEN TEEN YEARS in ‘ide 
and sixteen years as the Editor-in-Chief 
of the KOREA MISSION FIELD the Rev. 
DeCamp and his family are leaving for 
ica, and Miss Ellasue Wagner is to be his 
r. This departure does not produce 
affords a fit opportunity for the expres- 
leep and lasting appreciation of the 


a azpod and great man—an_ apprecia- 


rown ‘upon all who have known and 
| with him. Nor is Miss Wagner’s 
one that thrusts her into prominaes 


J iste of a whole connie, 
sat in the home of the retiring Editor- 
' the other day, talking to him and his 
their past, present, and future, a sense 
atness was borne in upon us—the great- 
f those who have been sensitive to the 
of God and have done the common duties 
ch day faithfully and well. Since then 
_ passages of Scripture have been in my 
ind will not be banished ; they seem so 
tly fitting on this occasion. 
them down here and let them tell their 


‘And Elijah said unto Elisha, ‘Tarry here, 
ay thee: for the Lord hath sent me’ 


E a man and Blisha saw it and took.up also 
the mantle of Elijah and smote the waters 


I venture 


and they alan and: Elisha Sait pine a 
Kings 2: ue ‘*And I will add unto thy days 
fifteen years.” II Kings 20:6. v4 , 


For all who know Mr. DeCamp well the | 
fitness of these passages will be obvious. We 


shall not be disposed to press the details of, 
the passages too far, for there may be those | 
who would question the substitution of an 
ocean liner for the chariot of fire, and of 
America for Heaven. Nevertheless I feel 
sure that none will question Mr. DeCamp’s 
having had fifteen most pleasant and useful» 
years added to the usual span of life; or that 
the Lord has sent him (not this once, but 
many, many times); or that we may rightly 
accord him a place among the prophets, if a 
prophet be a man who speaks for God: a man ~ 
of vision : a man who fearlessly contends for 
the truth and right: a man with the spirit of | 
Christ. His very life fills one with a sense of — 
God’s presence and ‘his story with a sense — 
of God’s providence. 


Born in America eighty years ago, he went 
through college, entered the seminary and 
studied for the ministry. . After graduation — 
he devoted some years to home mission work. © 
During thirty-seven years inthe ministry in 
America he served six churches, in one of 
which he spent ten years. All of them were 
charges of considerable importance. His mis-_ 
sionary interest was always keen. His wife 
was a missionary volunteer, and to make up 
for her not going to the foreign field, when 
she married the young couple sent another 


woman to India as a substitute and supported a | 


her there for one term. Meanwhile the wife 
died and Mr. DeCamp married the woman 
they had been supporting on the foreign field. - 
She is his present wife and has shared with | 
him his later life in America and in Korea. At 
the age of sixty-seven, after an ordinary life- ; 
time of service, and at an age when most peo- 
ple are content to retire and rest on 
laurels, he took his wife and two small 


. 


ee ea and at the same tiie van 
their children up under conditions that would 
most likely turn their hearts toward mission- 
ary work and best fit them to engage in it. It 
has been and still i is their fond hope that all 
five of their children (three have been born 
in Korea) may become missionaries, and al- 
ready the oldest boy is in college in America 
preparing himself for medical missionary serv- 
ice. Where the influence of these extra seven- 
teen years of life will end, who can tell ? Nor 
a they been idle years. 

_ Amere list of the activities of the two show 
that they have served largely. In the earlier 
years both taught English in various places in 
Seoul; together they ran an orphanage fora 
year while Miss Perry was on furlough; and 
for 16 years Mr. DeCamp was pastor of the 
Foreign Church in Seoul and Editor-in-Chief of 
the KOREA MISSION FIELD rendering service 
to all the missionaries in Korea. In this list 
there i is nothing that is spectacular, little that 
is unusual, and much that is common-place, 
but when we remember that he was sent out 
by no Mission Board; has received no salary, 
but has been entirely self-supporting (except 
for two or three gifts of love from his fellow- 
missionaries): and that it was all done after 
he was sixty-seven years of age, we take 
off our hats and reverently bow in the pres- 
ence of simple greatness. He is indeed a great 
man, amanof dimensions. He has a great 
heart that embraces all, large and small, of all 
races and classes. His love for little children 
was touching, and his love for those of other 
races was an example for us all. He is aman 
of broad mind, tolerant, and sympathetic, a 
man of high ideals and inspirations. 
qualities have stood him in good stead as he 
shepherded a congregation of such cosmopoli- 
tan nature, and edited a magazine for a con- 
stituency of such varied views and. interests. 
As a pastor he has been a real spiritual lead- 
€ er; a promoter of union and peace; an ad- 
cate of religious liberty and progress; a 
comic rter and above allafriend. As editor 
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All these 


of the KorgA MISSION FIELD he has been 
untiring i in his search for interesting material _ 
for publication ; for promising writers among — 
the missionary body ; for ways and means for > 
improving year by year the appearance, i 
terest, and effectiveness of the magazine bo 
in Korea and America. Nor have his effor 
been fruitless, as the present-day issues of 5 
magazine eloquently testify. Mey fs 
And now as God sends him once more, 
says, not alone to his successor, but to us 
‘Tarry here, for the Lord hath sent me.’ And 
we shall see him go; bid him and his family 
God speed ; pray for a double portion of hi 
beautiful spirit ; take up his mantle; see t 
waters part; and go over. Nor are we 
comfortless. God always provides his Josh 
and Elishas. This time it is a woman—a pr 
phetess, one eminently fitted for the editc 
ial work of our magazine. Miss Wagner, aft 
graduation from Marion College, Va., came t 
Korea in 1904 and spent the first twenty years 
in Songdo, where she founded the famou ee 
Holston Institute, and guided its progress u 
til it has become one of the leading Gir 
Schools of Korea, with more than a thousa 
pupils ranging from Kindergarten to High 
School grade. After her last furlough ty 


to take charge of the Social- Evangelistic Cen- ae 

ter, a young union institution which in only a 
few months has already shown the influence - AS ze 
of her leadership. Furthermore, she has to ol 
her credit three books on Korean life, and is ae 

now in the midst of preparing another an 
more comprehensive book upon missionary 
work in Korea. Thus her executive ability, 
her literary genius and her splendid enthu-— 
siasm, clear vision, and abounding energy at 
onee declare her fitness for her new office as 
Editor-in-chief and assure the future success — 
of our magazine. Wecongratulate ourselves — 
upon our choice of so able a leader and pledge ~ 
to her the same hearty support and co-operas - 
tion that we always gave her predecessor. 


Station Brevities 


‘Chairyung 


is iting meee in the Women’ s General Class was 


oman answered, ‘‘Kyes’’ and was eoctnenaed: 
her said ‘‘Lips’”? and was happy in having it 
But the third answer was long in coming 


ne Po Noses” every one relaxed and shook with 
‘Noses do shine oftener than we would wish 


Chungju 


1un is the most conservative and difficult town 

r whole district. In spite of years of work the 
nd struggling group seemed to be on the point 

ng out when a preaching band spent one night 

e last summer and held services. Among those 
attended was a young man disguised as a farm 
He was the grandson of one of the wealthiest 
n in the town, and had studied for two years in 
In Japan he had been baptised but on his re- 
home he had lost all interest in spiritual things 

1 for three years had not attended church once and 
noted for his insolence to all. His heart was 


Now there 
two. ordained Korean pastors, ns theological 
dents and a number of evangelists, colporteurs and 


ag Bible-women. Two little groups have multiplied until 


_ there are twenty churches in one county and thirty- 
five in another with voluntary, unpaid workers in 
every church. 


Kuchang 


We "Afraid to live and afraid to die: the walk to the 
ee was long and hard. The one believing family 
2 a fallen Loe the church had been converted into'a 


dwelling house and the missionary made ‘the journey: 
feeling that little could be accomplished. : 

On arrival they found the woman of the honse had 
been lying ill for many months. With no prospect of 
relief or medical attention, a body racked with pain, i 
and a mind tortured with the thought of having wand- 
ered from God, could one wonder at the pitiful baie bi 
with which they were greeted, ‘I’m afraid to die.” — 
How eagerly the comforting swords of Scripture were 
received. The visit was not, nor is it ever, quite in ; 
vain. 


mento 


Kunsan 


About 400 attended our Women’s Class, the biggest 
class in our Mission this year. 
and pulled 227 snaggled teeth. This was a new feature | 
offered for the first time. Strange to say there were 
some teeth left. 
tions was furnished by a Sunday School Class of boys 
in America. We were also supplied by friends at 
home with new packages of flower seeds which were- 
given out on the last day to all who had perfect atten- 
dance. Another feature, tried out and found sucess- 
ful, was renting shoe bags at five cents each, for use 
during the class. These were returned and the money 
refunded the last day of the class. With some wash- 
ing and small repairs they will be useable another year. 
or so. 


Seoul 


Only busy people have time to do things. It is not. 
surprising that a little girl who is a faithful worker in 
one of our country Presbyterian churches, whonowfor 
four years has arisen every morning, winter and sum- 
mer, at 4.80 or 5.00 o’clock, to ride twenty miles on a 
6.00 o’clock train to Seoul, in order to get an educa- 
tion. Her parents and other members of the family are 


eating only millet, and very little of that, inorderto 


make it possible for her to go to school. She is a. 
brilliant pupil and is spoken of by the school authori- 
ties as one whom they should like to retain as a teach- 
erin the school after she graduates and gets some 
higher training, if that be possible, 
Syenchun 

Sixteen delightful refugees from China are making 
us feel like a real Station again. They are very ably 
assisting in the -work, especially in the hospital. — The 4 
Boys’ Academy opened with 170 in attendance. The . 
new Administration and Recitation Building i is Pa 4 
Puted to completion, ; 


Dr. Levie was present _ 


The novocane used in these extrac | 


A History of the Korean People 


eS ee 


king came to the throne in 1776 when 
he was twenty-four years of age. 
ae Re Doubtless his day of state honour 
; kere eekz was saddened by the memory of 
. his father’s death and the inexor- 
able box that held him in its gruesome grip. 
Still he showed no signs of weakness and 
came on in a stately manner to his own—a true 
gentleman and scholar. In fact his erudition 
was renowned the whole Oriental world over. 
A hundred volumes and more remain from his 
Own pen; poems; biographies; prayers; words 
‘of warning ; letters ; answers to petitions ; re- 
corded judgments ; essays ; inscriptions; con- 
gratulations; commentaries on the Classics ; 
notes on Buddhism; dictionaries of classic 
terms ; stories of the great and good ; compila- 
tions of state laws; ete. 

But to return to his year of coronation, 
‘Napoleon and Wellington were little boys of 
seven then; and while Chung-jong as a boy 
amused himself with book, ink-stone and pen, 
Napoleon found his delight in a little brass 
cannon that he planted on the sea-shore among 
the rocks of Corsica. Wellington, too, a little 
lad of seven, was or his way to England to 
the home of his fathers, happy with a shilling 
in his pocket that a friend had given him. Too 
widely sundered were they for King Chung- 
jong to ever know anything of them and yet 
in this chapter, for the first time, we see some 
points of contact open where each looked dis- 
tantly at the other with a doubtful and ques- 
tioning eye. 

King Chung-jong was the companion of his 
mother who was of the same clan as Mr. 
Hong Yang-ho the poet and statesman. She 
was but eighteen when her dis- 
tinguished son was born, how 
happy! Chung-jong’s one great 
ire, too was to please his mother. Among 


ae ‘GE%%) grandson of the old 


The King’s 
Mother 
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J. S. GALE, D. D. aS) 
Chapter XXXV es 


other things, he planned, in the year 1794, a ey 
great celebration in her behalf and wrote, _ 


“Next year, eul-myo (1795), will mark my 


mother’s years as sixty, the twentieth of my — 
How can I express my gratitude for oe 
the blessings of Heaven that are mine? What 
God has given me would take more than one 
year of time to tell, for all my life has been — 


reign. 


filled with proofs of His kindly favour. I 
therefore command a celebration this year and. 
next. Let the assembled officers of state go, 
on the ist Day of the Ist Moon, to my 
Mother’s palace and sing their congratula- 
tions. In order also that the whole country 


may share in the joy, I order every official of” . 
seventy years and more to be present; all € 
people over eighty, and all such old couples” 
I shall © 


as have spent their lives together. 
have those beyond a hundred ennobled with 
the title Soong-j7ung Tai-poo ‘‘Excellency;” all 


married couples of seventy and over, given’ 
rice and materials for wear ; officers of what- — 
ever degree advanced in rank and old men — 


of eighty honoured by the king.” 
Were ever so many aged feet seen on the 
highway before in any land? Seventy-five 


thousand one hundred and _ forty-five, ali. 


happy as the miles were long! 
The King adds: “I wonder if the — 
old people of the Choo Kingdom — 
when assembled made such a concourse as 
this? A happy year indeed! If our hones 
had not been one of good deeds and beneficent — 
action how could I have come to such a day as 


A Gathering of 
Aged People 


this?” ae a 
As mentioned in the state records there were - 
present on this occasion fifty-eight persons 


over a hundred years of age. 
hundred and eight, the oldest. 

West sometimes lose account of their age and 
are not sure of their year and day of birth 
but it is not.so in the East. The exact year, 


Two were a 


People of the o 


t a delight it must have been to the 
er Queen to look from her apartments 


| ee: rae most thrilling ich deat 
1e pe tine was a master-hand himself I can 


and that to be done in four lines of seven 
ara ters each. Here’ is one of the King’s 


The Sun 


n’s round face ablazing bright — 
all the world with kingly rule ; 
ne can fly his searching light. 
air, so wondrous wide, so cruel. 


ner by King Chung-jong : 
4 The Great Bell 


Here putts the Time tower high aloft 
at guards a monster in his pride, 
bell wrought of ten thousand tons, 

5 rings at dawn and eventide. 


a of great sadness, a scene over shadowed 

: an and suspicion. These 
were the days when Korea came 
first into touch with the for- 

a eigner. In 1776, Yi Seung-hoon, 
+ gentleman of Pyung-t’aik met Jesuit priests 
_ in Peking and brought home with him news 
of Christianity. One of the first to embrace 
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chose brother died a ees in 1801. gn’ 


_ no foreign priest had reached Seoul and 


thirty years still the converts were left alone 


to meet the brunt of all the powers of aM 


secution. 


Recovered from bias documents piled 6: 
for more than a century was a letter of a 
certain Alexander Whang, done on _ silk, 

beautifully written, about 

Martyrdoms twenty-four inches long and six- 


teen wide, having on its face — 


busines thousand characters, a letter to the 
Bishop of Peking, asking for help for the 


Church of Korea, not financial help, but spiritu- | 


al oversight and counsel. This letter begins, 
“We sinners, Thomas and others (Thomas 


was the messenger) in tears address you our — 
Our sins, so heavy on the © 


venerable Bishop 
one hand that we have drawn down upon us 
the anger of the Lord ; and, on the other, our 
wisdom so poor that we have lost the sym- 
pathy of men! A great persecution has 
broken out, a calamity that has taken in as 
well our Spiritual Father. (This was Father 
James Choo executed May 81st 1801). With 
what face can we who have not known how 
to meet danger and give our lives, as he, for 
the Lord, dampen our pen and forward to you 
these complaints?” This famous document 
never reached Peking but was intercepted 
and Thomas, the messenger, as well as Alex- 
ander Whang, the writer, were both behead- 
ed, faithful martyrs to the last. It seems 
very fitting that this letter, so feared by those 
opposed to Christianity, should be preserved 
through all the years of persecution and, a 
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century and a quarter afterwards, be safely — 


lodged, amid the music of St. Peter’s, with the 

great Head of the Catholic Church in Rome. 
The first missionary to enter Korea was 

Father Maubant, a Frenchman from the town 

of Vassy (Calvados) born Sept. 20th 1803. He 
arrived in January 1836. A note 
regarding this reads: “At la 
on the sane cue day “e 


The First 
Missionary 


a the middle of a valley, crossed by the River 
Han with its many windings and surrounding 
hills, wooded and grassy or bald of peak, a 
long line of walls lifting their battlements 
against the blue of the sky and pierced with 
gates the larger of which were surmounted by 
a pavilion in the Chinese style. In this vast 
enclosure were grouped low houses with tiles, 
which, here and there, were overlooked by im- 
perial palaces, official halls, homes of the gen- 
try, and Buddhist pagodas. This was Seoul.’’ 

Fathor Maubant’s entry wound its way, not 
‘by the main thoroughfare but by narrow and 
‘tortuous streets. ‘‘A Christian led the way on 
shorseback, followed by two on foot. Others 
kept at a distance lest they might draw atten- 
tion by a too numerous company. Thus led, 
Pere Maubant at length reached his destination 
‘where he found the Chinese priest, Yu, and 
twenty or more Christians assembled. All 
together they hailed the stranger with deep 
respect and knelt to receive his blessing.’’ 

He was followed later by Father Chastan 
and Bishop Imbert. For three faithful years 
they continued their work till finally on Sept. 
21st 1889 they suffered death. No more touch- 
ing story of Christian martyrdom was ever 
written than that which tells of Korea’s great 
persecution of 1839 and the passing of these 
lonely missionaries. 

_ As to the character of their converts one 
story will suffice, that of Protais Tjyeng. A 
Christian at thirty years of age he became 
one of the leaders till, informed 
against in April 1839, he was ar- 
rested. The judge called on him 
ie recant but Tjyeng refused. He was then 
put to torture but remained firm. Finally, in 
a moment of weakness, won over evidently 
more by the gentleness of the magistrate than 
by the fear of pain, he apostatised and at once 
was released. Scarcely, however, had he 
reached home before a terrible sense of his 
shameful act overcame him. He could not 
eat; he could not sleep; tears were his only 
portion. At last encouraged by his friends he 
went back to face the judge. 
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“Hello!” asked the guards “What are you 
here for ?” 


saying this he attempted to enter the court- 
room. “Nonsense,’’ said the guard, ‘‘your case 
is finished. Home you go!’ He went, but 


three days later was back again. Not being — 


“To set right the sin of yester- 
day” It said Tjyeng, “I apostatised and I re- — 
pent of it and want to see the magistrate.” In — 


allowed entrance to the court he finally met 


the judge on the road and said, “I have 


sinned, Your Honour, my mouth has spoken — 


what my heart denies. 
Christian still.” 


I repent. I am a 


followed crying, “I am a Christian. 
die a Christian.” 
these creatures are,” said the magistrate, 

“There is no getting at them at all,” and he 
ordered his arrest. Tjyeng stretched out his — 


I want to 


hands grateful to be tied and was led back to 
prison. Later, sentenced to twenty-five blows — 
of the big paddle, he was carried insensible to 


his room and died a few hours afterwards, - 
Faithful Christian! Worthily was he beatified — 
in 1925 along with the French martyrs. 


I mention this with some degree of detailas 


it marks Korea’s really first touch with the — 
Western world. The shipwrecked Hollanders, 
two hundred years previous, did not count but ; 
these Frenchmen did. Bry 
Already in 1816 two British men- of-war 
touched Whang-hai at the line of 38 degrees, 


north latitude. On Sept. 1st they sighted land — : 
and proceeded to a group of islands where — i 


they anchored. Crowds of people came down 
to meet them. ‘Some of these,” says Captain 
Basil Hall, ‘who appeared to be superior to 


the rest were distinguished by a hat the brim | | 
of which was nearly three feet in diameter — 


and the crown about nine inches high, shaped 
like a sugar loaf with the small end cut off. 


The texture of this strange hat was of fine — 


open work in appearance not unlike a dragon- 
fly’s wings, evidently horse-hair, varnished 
over. It was fastened under the chin bya 
band strung with large beads for the most 
part black and white, but occasionally red or 
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“I don’t believe it’? said the ; 
magistrate and went on his way, but Tjyeng — 


‘‘What a race of impossibles — 


» were of middle size remarkably well 
oS robust looking. At first, they eX- 


S; but, afterwards, took very little inter- 
anything belonging to us. Their chief 
ety was to get rid of us as soon as possi- 
? Captain Hall had some drawings made 
varied groups he met and these he care- 
ook with him on his return. 


m Aug. ilth 1817 he called at St. Helena 
vyhere Napoleon was in exile. The morning 
lo a a message came to him, “General 
Buonaparte desires to see Captain 
Hall at 2 o’clock.” ‘I carried 
with me,” says Capt. Hall ‘some 
of the scenery and customs of 
noo and Korea, which | I found of: use in 


e beard, hat—a long pipe in his hand—a 
ese mat—a Chinese dress—a man near 
im writing—all very good and distinctly 
awn.” This is the nearest perhaps that the 
_ great Napoleon ever came to speaking terms 
- with Korea. 


- Korea had heard many unhappy stories of 


ce; m China, from Japan, and from other points 


: tribes. For this reason the French mis- 
Bio onaries and also the native Christians suffer- 
st ‘ed for the sins of others; for the accumulated 
misgivings of a hundred years and more. The 
_ Government was not willing to look at Chris- 


2 approach of the foreigner, stories wafted 
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fought to a finish. The truth of 

the matter is, that King Soon-jo’s mind and 


Bishop Imbert’s were very much in accord 
could they have seen and known each other 


better. King Soon-jo who reigned from1801 till. 


1835 wrote a book called Koon-to Pyun (Hand- 
book of the King). 
to it: 1—Worship God, 2—Love the People, 3—- 
Offer your Prayers with Sincerity, 4—Honour 
your Parents 5—Be Frugal and Careful, 6— 
Make Friends of the Good, 7--Take a Rebuke 
Kindly 8—Be Sparing in the Meting out of 
Punishment. The Ancients said, ‘‘God’s warn- 
ings to kings are like the warnings of a parent 
to a child, prompted by love.’’ King Yung-jong 
ruled for fifty years and all that time he made 


these two characters his rule Kyung Ch’un 


(4%) Honour God. When therefore the wind 
blow or rain fell or when the elements seem- 
ed out of season he used to rise in the night, 
dress fully, kneel and say to those about him, 
‘I wonder if I have done something wrong that 
these warnings come ?’ and so he would pray 


that he might be enlightened. Sometimes too; 
when he was ill, he would have his ministers . 


called into his bedroom to talk to them of God. 
Could, therefore, Bishop Imbert and King 
Soon-jo have known each other’s thoughts we 
can imagine their being good friends at once. 
The world’s greatest griefs have grown out of 
misunderstandings. 

In 1811 the quiet of Korea was upset by a 
rebellion in the north. A person named Hong 
Kyung-nai (B58), claiming to have magic 
fone -kyung- that by the end of the year he 

had in his train thousands of 
followers ready to die any death in behalf of 
his vagaries. From youth he had been follow- 
ed by strange stories that prepared the way 
for his wild venture. Hereis one: ‘‘A great 
gymnast named Moon lived in the south, 


out fishing one day all alone by the I 


ie was ee sai nein 


) 


the Foreigner and must be 


There were eight headings 


powers, so bewitched the peopfe - 
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"rookside, when a boy came by carrying a box 
: on his back. He dropped it near Moon bowed 
and said, “May I ask a favour, please, I am 
obliged for a moment to run to the village 
beyond the hill but will be back instantly. Will 
you kindly see to this box while I am gone. 
Guard it well, I pray you.” ‘‘All right,” said 
Moon, “TI’ll see to it, don’t be anxious.” The 
_ boy left and Moon wondered what the box con- 
tained that could so deeply concern the lad. 
He took hold of it to lift it, but it. was heavy 
and did not budge. He bent his back till the 
very tendons of his being cracked, but the box 
was glued to the ground like a primeval rock. 
Sitting down, ashamed, Moon wondered. Just 
then the boy appeared and thanking the 
master kindly for his care whipped the box 
onto his back and was gone. Moon called 
after him, ‘“Who are you?” “I?” asked the 
boy in apparent surprise, ‘Why I am Hong 
Kyung-nai from Ryong-kang.” Such were 
the stories that prepared the way for Hong’s 
rebellion. With his followers keyed up to 
fighting pitch against the state, its greed, its 
injustice, its tyranny, he marched into Ka-san 
_and killed the governor, his father and his re- 
tinue and thus the ball was opened. The 
state getting wind of it sent forces at once to 
putit down. The King remarked, ‘‘A rabble of 
ragamuffias, what can they do?’ Still they 
did more than he bargained for. To hearten 
up the people the government dispensed much 
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rice and gave liberally to the poor, In the 
battle that followed gunpowder was used on 
both sides. Finally Hong was trapped in 
Chung-joo, North Pyung-an Province. Here 
the troops blew up the walls and in the melee — 
that followed Hong was killed and his ioe 
severed from his body. So ended the rebellion 
after about six months of great distress for 


the northern people. From this time on Hong’s 


mystic box of magic gradually faded away. 
China hearing of the trouble sent troops” 
to defend the king against his own people but — 
the storm was already over before they reach- — i 
ed the Yaloo. Grateful for this well intended — 
aid the King sent his thanks and large supplies 
of beef and grain to feast the troops. 

All that is left of the redoubtable Hong to- 
day is a story that Korean children read as 
English boys read Robin Hood. 


It begins: a 


“In North Pyung-an in the county of Ryong- — es . 


kang lived a man whose family name was Hong 
and whose given-name was Kyung-nai. Tall — 
of body, eight feet high, with a tiger’s head, 


a wolf’s back, a swallow’s chin, a monkey’s — ae aye i, 


arm and a voice like resounding thunder. He 
had gifts and wisdom beyond bound. Such a 
shot was he with the aah that spirits and 
devils looked on with amaze.” Butit all pass- 


ed off in powder smoke this famous rebellion — e 


of Hong Kyung-nai. Like that of Jack Cade — 
he calls today for only a passing notice. 


RoscogE C. COEN. 


AVING PRESENTED inthe two pre- 
vious articles, as best we could, the 
economic and religious situation in 

Korea it remains to bring the two together in 
a concrete way and see what the results will 
be. Itis our purpose to show what are the 
actual limitations which the economic situa- 
tion places upon the Church in this country. 


_ Though the very statement of these conclu- 


7 sions may suggest certain methods of pro- 


cedure under given conditions, we do not con- 


ceive it to be our task to point the way out 
of the difficulties. 
sequel to this one, and we feel that it is. 
one to which the whole mission body and the 
Church should seriously address themselves. 
Not that we are without ideas on the way out, 
we have them and hope later to express them. — 
There must be a way out. It is for us to find 
and follow it. 
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There has been revealed thus — 


far akind of measuring stick by which we 
s hall proceed to test our resources. It is briefly 
re-stated thus. 

_ Recently the other religious cults in Korea 
ave taken on new life and are more and 
re actively competitors and opponents of 
tianity. The Christian Churches (1910 
es) number 2,718, composed of 204,651 
rents who gave for all causes a sum of 
,402, of which ¥ 266,310 was for congre- 
nal expenses. In order to run these 
irches adequately (according to our present 
gram and plan for administration) there 
uld be at least one pastor (ordained or 
ordained) for each five or six groups, with 
average salaries of ¥45 and = 33 respectively; 
and a Bible-woman for every 8 groups at a 
minimum salary of ¥26. The activities of 


sae #8 


thes: pes shall aneinds two services for 


vice; e; occasional revival iyo Sak home and 
oe mission enterprises; Sunday schools 
or Christians and non- Christians; Bible class- 
institutes and schools; daily vacation 
ble schools; Christian Endeavor; theological 
seminaries; Christian schools, etc. There are 
hose who tell us that we should not build 
_ our Church on the mission field on Western 
patterns, but this formidable list of the things 
we are now attempting to do, and of what 
eile declare we should do in the future, 
seems to me to have a decidedly Western 
aspect. Anyway, these are the minimum re- 
y quirements i in our measuring stick, and funds 
_ for these must be found on the field if we are 
% to continue present programs and would make 
the Church self-supporting. 

_ Let us make two test cases one of the 
° country as a whole, the other of the Church as 
ae, whole. Merely for the sake of convenience 
we are going to take the best possible view 
_ of the country. We shall assume that all the 
17,000,000 people are Christians, that all give 
one tenth to the church work, and that 
this money is at the equal disposal of 
_ churches of equal size, convenience of loca- 
- fion, etc. To divide the people into con- 
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cregations of 1,000 ica as each, or | in 
circuits of churches to total that number 
we shall need 17,000 pastors (ordained or | 
not) at an annual cost of ¥ 8,150,400, and © 
Bible-women at an annual total cost of 
¥ 5,204,000. Since these salaries represent 
74 % of the congregational expenses, and 
these in turn are one third of the total | 
gifts of the Church, the total budget of the 
Church will be ¥ 54,000,000. Now one tenth 
of the total income of the country will be 
178,000,000 yen, or three times the amount. 
needed. Hence it follows that in this ideal 
situation every three hundred people could 
support a church by our standards. Or in 
other words, 3 % of the total income of the 
country would provide churches for each 
1,000 people. We are not suggesting that such 
conditions as these could ever prevail in any 
country. To be able to levy 3 % upon the 
total annual income of a country for religious 
purposes alone is more than we could hope. 
However, the figures are suggestive, and ina 
way point to the economic limitations of the 
country. 

Now, let us apply the same test to the 
Church as a whole. Here we are dealing with 
actual figures concerning pastors, Bible-wo- 
men, contributions, etc. We shall begin with 
the workers and see what their total salaries _ 
must be if they are all at work and arepaid the 
minimum salaries suggested. 264 Pastors at 
45 yen per month will cost ¥ 142,560 per year: 
667 unordained helpers at ¥ 33 per month 
will cost ¥ 205,352 per year; and 322 Bible 
women at ¥26 per month will cost ¥ 100,464 
per year; a total of ¥ 446,374. Asa matter 
of fact, the total congregational expenses of 
the Church were but ¥ 266,310. If (as above) 
but 74 % of this amount is for salaries, we 
have only ¥ 200,000, or less than half the 
amount needed for those workers listed above. 

Attacking the problem from another angle, 
we discover that there are 931 pastors 
(ordained and unordained) available to serve _ 
2718 groups of Christians with an aver — 
age adherency of 75 people. This Miah 2 


that by an equal distribution of workers 
Wwe have less than three groups per man 
_with a combined congregation of 225 people. 
The 322 Bible-women thus distributed would 
have a bit more than eight groups apiece. 
_ These figures reveal the fact that we could 
dispense with one half our men and sstill 
have more than enough to supply the 
churches with the minimum of service re- 
quired. Such a procedure would also bring 
the churches near self-support on that 
basis. Of course it. must be mentioned 
here that some of the men listed in the 931 
are unemployed ; others work in hospitals, 
schools etc., and many of them, in tact, most 
of the ordained pastors, serve but one or 
two congregations. Nevertheless, we are 
here thinking of applying all the funds and 
workers equally to the whole task, and the 
figures above show the result of that process. 
We must note also that in the absence of the 
missionaries, a condition this whole thesis as- 
sumes, we should require a sufficient number 
of ordained men to take care of the official 
work of all the churches at least as well as it 
is now being done by the missionaries, that is, 
two visits annually. In that case, we should 
be short of ordained men, but to increase 
them would materially increase the amount of 
money required for salaries. Only by apply- 
ing the total income from all the churches (in- 
cluding those in the 23 largest cities) to the 
total task is there any hope of self-support 
even at a minimum of adequacy. That sucha 
use of funds should ever be made is highly 
improbable, and it may appear to the readers 
that such a practice would be a rather pecular 
interpretation of the term SELF-support. 

When we recall that the present average 
giving of the Church is 3.5% of the annual 
income of the people, itseems that nothing 
short of a tithe or one tenth will be sufficient 
to support the Church. Such giving is not to 
be expected, much less required, of people 
who live so near the poverty line all the time. 
(The tithe in the Old Testament probably paid 
_ for most of the government expenses as well 
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as purely religious expenses). If we concede 


that the per capita giving is not likely tobe — AS 
materially increased, we must conclude that — 
an average of 1,000 people willbe necessary 


to support a Church. This being the case, 


our individual groups in the country circuits 


must have about 165 members. It seems to 
follow that the country churches must be 


located in towns of some size or else be far — 
apart and obtain members who will attend 
Obviously, each | 
of the small villages cannot have its own | 
church building with separate organization ; 


from neighbouring villages. 


and ministries. 


In all these figures we have taken it for — 
granted that 36%, one third of the total gifts — 
of the Church, would care for the congrega- 


tional expenses and that the other 64% would 
be adequate to care for the Christian private 
schools, charitable institutions, 
tion, repairs, theological seminaries, Sun- 
day-schools, and all the other work listed 


under the general term of religious education. ; : 
We are not at all sure that such is thecase, __ 


Experience alone can tell what proportionate 
division of the funds would be equitable. All 
we need to know here, however, is that 


the probable amount of money that may be > 


obtained will be wholly inadequate on any 
basis of division, and that fact seems to be 
evident from the figures at hand. 


From whatever angle we approach our 


economic statistics and our Church statistics 
together we are forced to conclude that the 
economic conditions in Korea will limit both 
the number of churches and the kind of work 
done in and by the churches. 
taining in one congregation approximately a 
thousand people, or grouping smaller churches 
to include that many members, can we hope 


to have even the minimum of service neces. 


sary for efficient Church work. Under such 


limitations the rural churches cannot be main- 


tained unless the total gifts of the whole 
Church are placed at the service of all the 
churches. 
self-support must be the country as a whole, 
not isolated sections of it separately. 
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INCE THE COMING of the first Protestant 
_ missionary, forty-one years ago, Korea 
thas ever been recognized as a most 
soil for the Gospel seed. It has been 


the hu 
very ‘night of the forty-one years that Pro- 
tant missions have been carried on in this 


ave been ah times of revival, times of 
Ne cial 


ial ‘preparation for this work but for 
peel. material a a so while on 


Un ni of that institution a fund for a ‘“‘Gos- 

Car.” This campaign, with the assistance 
a few personal friends, materialized in 
fine Dodge touring car that appears 


: whom I had met while he 
in Korea with Dr. Biederwolf, became 


cam ‘e me as song-leader and musical aie 
tor, and has done marvelous work in training 
and. It is really wonderful how well 


ae yi and pe aaa campaigns 
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during the spring and fall of 1926 i in ince: 
Kwangju, Soonchun and Mokpo territories. — 
Never in all of our experience have we found f 
the people more ready, and even eager, ‘to ; 
hear the Gospel message than during these ; 
last months. ‘ Wherever we have gone large — 
crowds have assembled, the tent or churches i 
(sometimes both) being literally packed and A 
jammed, with large crowds standing around 
outside to hear. The band has, of course, 
helped greatly to draw the crowds, but as 
yet they do not appreciate the music suffi- 
ciently to stay long to hear it, though they do 
stay through to the very end to hear the 
Gospel message when it is presented plainly 
and earnestly. ohm 

I suppose our meeting at Mokpo in No- 
vember, when the large Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Fair was on in that place, was the 
most important that we have conducted this 
fall. During the Fair in Mokpo there were 
thousands and thousands of people from all 
over the southern part of Korea. We were 
there for nine days during this time, holding 
three meetings a day. At practically every 
meeting the tent was packed with large 
numbers standing outside. At one of the 
meetings one of the helpers counted nearly 
four hundred people standing outside listen- 
ing. At all the meetings there was the closest 
attention and much interest and during the 
entire nine days there was not a single 
meeting in which there were not some pro- 
fessions; at many of the meetings quite 
goodly numbers expressed their determina- 
tion to become Christians. 

While there are very many discouraging : 
things in the conditions in Korea today, I have 
never seen brighter or more hopeful condi- 
tions from an evangelistic point of view. 
We have just recently had Mr. ch, Sang oe 


int yg on ae 


ing Class, Mr. Kim is a wens poula 
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Het among» the Koreans and his work 
calls him to all parts of the coantry. In one 
of his talks to our men he said; “While 
I have not visited very many of the small 
country churches, I have visited practically 
all the churches- of any size in the coun- 
try and I know from first-hand observation 
that the churches all over the country are at a 
_very low spiritual ebb.” =I also know this to 
be generally true, but it is also equally true 
that the churches themselves realize it, are 
feeling the need and are desiring something 
better. This fact, of course, is a most hopeful 
sign. Then too, while there are many dis- 
couraging things such as socialism and unrest 
mong the younger non-Christian men, this 
does not represent the situation so far as 
the rank and file of the great mass of the 
population are soncerned. The economic con- 
dition, has produced in them a feeling of 
helplessness and desperation. It does not 
take much argument to convince them that 
their only hopeisin God. This is another 
case of “Man’s extremity being God’s op- 
portunity.”’ There never was a time when 
a plain, straight presentation of the Gospel 
truths, given in love—when the hearers are 
convinced of the fact that it is given in love 
for and interest in them—could get a more 
interested and responsive hearing. We have 
had letters from all the places where we 
held meetings during the past fall and spring 
and in practically all of them we are told 
that quite a number of those who came out 
at the time of the special meetings are con- 
tinuing faithful in their attendance and that 
the churches themselves have been greatly 
revived. 

I am sending with this article two pictures : 
‘one representing “THE OPPORTUNITY’ and 
the other “THE ORGANIZATION” by which 
we are trying to make the most of this God- 
given or God-made opportunity. 

_ We have been greatly interested in the last 
few days ina printed sheet sent out by the 
Rev. S. T. Hong, in which he calls upon the 
Korean and Foreign workers to pray definite- 


ly fora great outpouring of God’s Spirit upon : 
this land. This is particularly interesting ioe 
some of us who have felt this burden for 
some time and have felt definitely led to pray a 
for a great revival. We have been sure that 
this longing for something better than any- 
thing we have yet received has been born of 
God, and to know that this burden is ao 
laid heavily upon the hearts of some of our 
Korean brethren, too, makes us feel sure that 
the revival is going to come and that we are 
nearing that time. 

In view of the fact that the churches 
are feeling very keenly the need of revivs 
and that this very receptive and respo 
sive Korean people were never more open 
to the Gospel message than they are today, — 
can we not all redouble our direct evan< 
gelistic efforts, and especially give ourselves 
with renewed zeal and earnestness of pur 
pose to the great ministry of intercession 
praying for a great revival upon ourselves, in. 
the Korean Chureh and for another great i in- 
gathering? May the Lord help us all to see 
that the day of good things in Korea is not a 
day of the past but that we are today face to 
face with an opportunity that has never been 
exceeded; and may He grant us His Spirit to. 
make the very most of this wonderful op- 
portunity. ie 

We have great joy in these meetings in see- Noes 
ing many coming out and accepting Christas 
their Saviour, but we also see many, sad ek 
sights. During one of the meetings at which 
the accompanying picture was taken, a young 
woman with a very pretty face, but an ex: = 
ceedinly dejected and pitiful appearance, came ; : 
into the tent and took a seat near the front. — 
Her appearance haunted me (and still does): 
all through the meeting, as she sat there 
looking inexpressibly sad and forlorn. Im-— 
mediately on the close of the service, one of — 
the lady missionaries, who was helping in 
the meetings went to alk to her and ~ 
see what they could doto help her. They ~ 
found that she had been an inmate of 
one of. the public houses in that town, had be~ — 
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use that morning an opium adict had died 
the tent the night before and the police 
ould not allow the body to be moved until 
e coroner’s inquest had been completed. On 
vestigation we found that this’ man was a 
arder in a house just across the street from 
r tent and that his landlord had put him out 
in the street in the middle of the night ina 

cold wind and rain because he could not pay 
board. bill. A policeman came along and 
_ found him on the ground in the street suffer- 
ing intensely from the cold and his body rack- 
s ie with untold agonies because he could not 
ae 7 the opium his wrecked nervous system 
is craving. The policeman dragged him 
ross the street and into our tent, to get him 


N otes = 


orthern Presbyterian Mission 


Returned from furlough 
Miss E. Lawrence, Seoul. 

ae ‘Miss R. J. McKenzie, Andong. 

pe ass Left on furlough 

ia Miss Jean Foote, from Pyengyang. 
x Births 


3 ne To Rev. and Mrs. M. G., Tewksbury, (of 
 * Shanghai) a son, James @: sat Seoul. 
aRéy: and Mrs. W. A. Dodds, (of China) a 


daughter, Elizabeth A. 


Going on furlough 


ee Dr. and Mrs. J. K. Levie, Kwangju. 
4 ” Rev. and Mrs. J. Hopper, Mokpo. 
7 Rev. D. A. Swicord, Chunju. 
He Miss Flora McQueen, Kwangju, (short). 
ane Resigned 
a Sing “Dr. W. P. Gilmer, Kwangju. 
Miss Mary Bain, Kwangju. 
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cue hee the cold and rain. The man was 
fering intensely and begged the policeman to 
get him some opium to relieve his pains } 
The policeman went off to get the opium, — 
but before he could get back the man. pee | 
died—in our tent. 


THE ANTI-DRINK “WAR-CRY” 


The interest of all who are working for the / 
welfare of Korea is sought for the special Anti- 
Drink number of the “War-Cry’’ issued by the — 
Salvation Army. Quite a number of Chris- 
tian workers in all parts of ths country have | 
assisted in spreading the sale of this special 
issue and have warmly expressed their ap- ; 
preciation of this effort made to bring the ul 
ravages of strong drink to the notice of the | 
A perusal of the announcement onthe 


people. 
last advertisement page of this magazine will — 
give further particulars. 


Personals 


Birth 


To Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Price of Héneckat 
China, a son, Frank, Jnr., on April 24. 


Death te 

Mrs. Emma Emerson, mother of Mrs. J.jV.{N. 

Talmage, Kwangju, on May 15, 1927. , 
Northern Methodist Mission 


Bishop Welch returned from Japan to at-- 
tend the funeral of Choi Pyong Honon ~ 
the 17th of May. He has since left for. — 
Japan. 

Word has been received of the death of the 
mother of Miss Bertha Starkey at Liffin, - 
Ohio, in April. 4 

Southern Methodist Mission i s 
Left on furlough ait | 
Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Hitch, from Seoul. 


Y. M. C. A. fc 

Lefé on furlough tek 
Mr. G. A. Gregg, from Seoul. wk 
Mr, and Mrs, F’. T. Shipp from Syenchun, 


CQ. G. Tavlor & Co. 


_ No city in Korea except Seoul, Pyeng Yang and Fusan has a population of over 75,000: only 
six cities have populations of between 25,000 and 75,000: sixteen cities have between 3,500 and 25,000 
people each. The total population of these twenty-three cities is approximately three-quarters of a 
million. This means that nearly sixteen and a half millon people in Korea live in villages of less . 
than 3,500 population, or in little hamlets. EIGHTY-FIVE PER CENT OF THE KOREAN PEOPLE 
are reported to be engaged in agricultural pursuits. It is manifest that NO PROGRAM FOR 
KOREA CAN BE CONSIDERED ADEQUATE WHICH DOES NOT PLACE LARGE EMPHASIS 
ON REACHING THE RURAL POPULATION.” 


Extract from F, M. Brockman’s article 
“Projected Policy for Rural Work.’’ 


Does the Church at home realize that in the Missionary that they are 
supporting they have a Trained Specialist who should be equipped with means to 
reach the above population and that means is the FORD? Write to us and obtain 
particulars as to roads, price upkeep, etc. It’s no use to buy a Ford for the mission- 
ary unless you make some provision for the running of same, he usually has all 
he can do to make ends meet as it is. | 

We solicit correspondence from those who are interested in the work out here. 


W. W. TAYLOR & CO. 


SERVICE DEALER SALES AND SERVICE 
SEOUL, CHOSEN. 


We announce the opening of our Sales and Service Station and extend 
an invitation to all to pay us a visit. 


ae ar a a ae are 


IS YOUR SCHOOL. 


FITLY FURNISHED? | 


We supply school desks with practically indestruc- 
tible iron frames, chapel seats, teachers’ desks, regular 
and sectional bookcases, office desks and chairs, filing 
cabinets, card indexes, etc., etc., ete. 

GET IN YOUR ORDERS IN GOOD TIME 
CABINET-MAKING PRINTING PHOTOGRAPHY MACHINE-WORK 
WRITE FOR PRICES 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


KOREAN YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSN. 


SEOUL, KOREA 
I. Y. Reigh Geo. A. Gregg 


' Business Manager Mechanical Superintendent | 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE CO. LTD 


(Funds Exceed £30,000,000.) 


FIRE INSURANCE: Think of replacing your clothes even ! And your Furniture ! 

BURGLARY INSURANCE: Small addition to Fire Insurance covers the risk of 
Loss from Thieves breaking into your House. 

MOTOR CAR INSURANCE: Assures the Motor Car Owner from Damages or 
Claims of every description. 

MOTOR CAR PERSONAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE: Indemnines the Car Owner 
in large amounts in case of Accidents while using or attending to the car. 

GENERAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE: Meets the case of Accidents arising from 
Whatsoever Cause (Does not include Diseases). 

PERSONAL BAGGAGE INSURANCE : Insures against Loss of or Damage to your 
Baggage when travelling, anywhere, in any conveyance, or in any abode. 


AGENT :-- H. W DAVIDSON. 
SEIDAIMON, SEOUL. 


YUEN TAI & CO. 


Oldest Tailoring 
Establishment in Korea 


~~ > + + + =) 


Over Thirty Years’ 
Business at Present Site 
epposite Seoul Tennis Club 


Gentiemen’s & Ladies’ — 
Tailoring 


_ Best English Cloth Carried 


Work and Materials 
guaranteed . 


REFERENCES :- OUR CUSTOMERS 
of more than 
THIRTY YEARS’ STANDING 


nee as oe oc. eee ese eo oo oe 


SPLINTS, ETC. ETC. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


ANNA DAVIS INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT | 


Robt. i Garisids Superintendent. 


Bese mate 
BUILDING CONTRACTOR 


Ten Years’ Experience 
References permitted to 
Ewha Haktang, S. D. A. Mission, 
and Whimoon and Chungang Schools 


House Painting, Repairs, 
Office & Household Furniture 


KOREAN, JAPANESE OR CHINESE 
WORKERS AS PREFERRED 


| ADDRESS: THLEPHONE 
| Seidaimon 2 chuime 70 Kokamon 480 
| NEXT DOGR TO PIERSON MEMORIAL 


SCHOOL 


( 
{ 
{ 
| 
( Drawings and ee 
( 
( 
{ 
( 
: 
{ 
( 


| 
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KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


WE MANUFACTURE HUNDREDS OF BOXES 
OF GIFTS NO. 5 & 6 AT A BETTER PRICE THAN 
GAN BE PURCHASED OUTSIDE OF KOREA. 

ALSO GHAIRS, TABLES, SAND BOXES, COLOR | 


WORLD WIDE GOOD WILL 


————_=& (Se OLS 


The world wide good will which Dodge Brothers Motor 
_ Car has earned for itself during the past ten years is em- 
phatically the most valuable asset that Dodge Brothers In- 
corporated possesses. 

The public may rest assured that nothing will ever be 

done to jeopardize in the slightest degree this enviable and 
| priceless reputation. 
The policies and practices which have shaped the des- 
- tinies of Dodge Brothers in the past are in full force today, 
| ‘and will continue in full force so long as a motor car bear- 
ing Dodge Brothers’ name shall be manufactured. 


DODGE BROTHERS INCORPORATED 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 
Leo. Ae 


J. ial MORRIS 


Exclusive Dealer in Chosen 
For 
DODGE BROTHERS MOTOR VEHICLES 
19—21 Teido Street 


SEOUL, CHOSEN 
Service Station Telephone : 
j| 41 Shung Yi Dong Kokamon 242 
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SORAT BEACH WONSAN BEACH 
(K. C. Chung) (C. T. Tan) 


| SUMMER SEASON 1927 | 


THESE TWO BRANGH STORES 
WONSAN BEAGH BRANCH SORAI BEAGH BRANCH 
will open on June 5th will open on June 15th 

; For the Season 
also 
Our own Baker at Wonsan Beach 
will supply 
Nice Bread and Render every Service 


SEALE NO) 


WE SOLICIT YOUR PATRONAGE 
ncn ec econne cosa RNR EO UCONN 
HE ESR NEC EER BT HES HEE 


When Food becomes a Problem 
Ovaltine will Solve it! 


THE DAILY DIET OF 
THE DELICATE 


THE BEST BEVERAGE FOR 
THE STRONG 


THE IDEAL FOOD FOR ee tM FOOD BEVERAGE 
INVALIDS 
DISTRIBUTOR: 
SEVERANCE WHOLESALE MEDICAL SUPPLY CO., SEOUL 
6 EER RER EOE ROR EGR EGR EORTEROREREGREER (SENSE NIE NSS NSCS NCE A 
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HELP TO DOWN THE DRINK 
By Distributing : 
THE ANTI-DRINK “WAR CRY” 

Contains. 
Stirring and Convincing Articles 
Against the Terrible. Vice---Strong Drink 
Published by the 


SALVATION ARMY 
INSIDE, WEST GATE, SEOUL 


Price 100 Copies Yen 2.00 Post Free 
Orders Solicited and Promptly Executed 


Nippon Kyoritsu i| 
Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. | 


Capital Paid-up e e e e e e 1,300,000.00 
Total Reserve Funds. ... . 1,311,556.11 
Manging Director: KINGO HARA, Esq. 
Fire Policies issued ‘at reasonable and moderate rates-of premium:on property of 
every description and all claims promptly and liberally settled. 
HEAD OFFICE : 
Minagawa Building, No. 26, Minam+.Konya-cho, 


Kyobashi-ku, Tokyo. 


Sub-Branch Office in Korea 
¢ 89, Hon-machi, ‘Sanchome, Seoul 


Capital Subscribed . . . . . Yen 5,000,000.00 | 


Saif ing : 
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CHOSEN GOVERNMENT I RAILWAYS _ 


a ‘litinine: a trip for a host vacation, TIME, COMFORT, 


and EXPENSE are the main factors that enter ‘the prenete a 
3 traveler’ Ss mind, 3 


‘The Chosen’ ievereeieat. Railways, in co-operation with eae a 
: nD South Manchuria Railway Company, operate the FAST, 
WELL-EQUIPPED TRAINS between Fusan and Mukden without : 
‘change of cars at Antung. The first dass fare is seven sen — 


a mile, and second and third class fares are ~ -Proportionately_ 


less, thus cue quick | and comfortable. ‘Service | at - : 
reasonable cost. : ey : 


STOP-OVER. PRIVILEGES are liberal and the passenger may 


stop to see the principal towns of historic and economic in- | 


terest along the railway line :— dae ky rae ane oS 


|  Kaijo, Heijo, and Shingishu. Ce 


‘Dining cars and first, second, aud third class Pees | 


“ears are attached to the THROUGH and EXPREss ‘TRAINS runn-— 3 
| ing between Fusan and Mukden. The cars are steam-heated. 


‘MODERN RAILWAY HOTELS are established at Fusan, : 


_Keijo, Heijo, and. Shingishu. 


For further Particulars, please, apply to:- 
The Passenger Traffic Manager, 

- RAILWAY BUREAU, 

: POR ae of Chosen, 

Keijo, Chosen (Korea). 
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i Dollar ‘Steamship Line ee) 
ae ‘American. Mail Line Oe 
| t= (Admiral Oriental Line) cS ¢ 
awe: re Re ees, 
Bl a OINT TRAN S-PACIFIC SERVICE WA 
site eer | : 54) Regular ‘Weekly Sailing =~ ae He ‘, 3 
gal TO SAN FRANCISCO OR SEATTLE a fe 
— THE “PRESIDENT LINERS” le 
eR aT oo Ne 
ms sia Seay Thereafter a JDBRa GONE “LINER” will sail every Leake o on n alternate Mon. |e og 
33 || days to San Francisco and alternate Tuesdays to Seattle, | na 
ha ge |<. Interchangeable tickets, good’on all “PRESIDENT LINERS, @ with liberal _ & 
ee ee stop-over privileges, insure the most convenient cate and: the best service ual 1 He 
a a travel between Oriental Fora | Ue hee | eo 
ay le To SAN “FRANCISCO, via 1, HONOLULU. es 
mee | a “THE SUNSHINE BWLD eo. ee 
ia From Kobe "From Yokohama’ Oet| Boat 
(TOM eso’. OPRESIDENT PIERCE gg ia oo dune. 18° June — Reeen e 
tesco | (pear gs onmrage irate tae Bad ie LCA NCC Se, I para enna June 27. Jane 20s oy | ea 
- Bey BS SOAS el ee all duly TFs 
a | ‘: G Tie te etait 8 uly 2b suly 2000 osm 
fe Be “Thereatter Fortawatiy Sailings on Meadege aes Rae te 
ex To VICTORIA and SEATTLE — oes he 
; ee es “THE FAST SHORT ROUTE” eg ace Ea es 
mE ee Tas “From Kobe, . “From ‘Yokohama ef | a 
Peri "PRESIDENT MADISON fe Jur nacre ahine #9 8. eg 
ee Sais : oy CKSON.... ROSY “gune 20:5 Hee et a r i 
ae we MCKINLEY. Cec duly. otras ee 
Ri bbl 9 LINCOLN. July SS a yo OD ak ee ny eae 
AGT Pe ena Poirnighily Sailings on Tuesdays _ ay ee at me 
24 ‘To EUROPE and NEW YORK > We 
ke ‘Via SHANGHAI, HONGKONG, MANILA, SiRAIES, COLOMBO: SUEZ, Bites ck 
Ft PORT SAID, ae Ngee oes GENOA, MARSBILLES. NE eee 
h : Thence to BOSTON eee NEW. YOR x Rea | oh 
: From Kobe | From Shank abeke [le 
KS PRESIDENT. WILSON a Pc June 11s June 17. sd 
Bx | i VANBUREN ooo. ee JUNeC BH esomalaly’ ots cen ee 
oe rs HARRISON Ae SoS Cay July 9 6 July 15. oe 
“os ‘ POUR So ec July 23 duly 20 gp 
gal To SHANGHAI, HONGKONG and MANILA ee | 7 
. «i PRESIDENT pete sa ‘ aes 4 PRESIDENT JEFFERSON AS June 21 | x 
| | Tey pet ott BEC A ON Ae: dune ‘i VAN BUREN......... une 25 We 
ae P  WHESON June lt ys GUENCOEN? 22. June 90. am 
" MCKINLEY ....June 15 i AYES a No July 1 4 ® 
| wat AGENTS AT SEOUL Ua a eee a 
TRANS-PACIFIC t | ROUND-THE- -WORLD hes 
SERVICE SERVIC aa 

W. W. TAYLOR & Co, J. “MORRIS oe a 

AGENTS AT CHEMULPO. AGENTS AT CHINNAMPO 2 | : 

TOWNSEND & Co. BENNETT& Co. | | BENNETT &co. | 


